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THE RIGHT TIME TO FELL TIMBER—WITHA 

A VIEW TO ITS DURABILITY. 
Sir— 


Merepian Hirt, 
Washington, Sept. 3, 1821. 

I owe an apology for occupying so much of yeur 
paper, with a subject not exclusively Agricultural ; 
but, as it is of vital importance to the country, | 
hope I may find some indulgence—for it is of some 
consequence to agriculturists whether our Ships, the 
common preperty of the nation, shall only last from 
ten to fourteen years, as is common in England and 
France, or upwards of half a century, as we have 
good reasons, from past expcricnce, to believe they 
may: besides, the causes which produce the rapid 
decay in the one case, and the durability in the other, 
will be a solution to your enquiry—Wood, as I be- 
fore observed, not changing its nature by a change 
of use. 

The subject is interesting in another point of 
view—That nation which possesses the secret of pre- 
serving its ships from destruction as long even as 
we have preserved the Constitution, United States, 
Constellation, &c must have an immense advantage 
over those nations which have to renew them every ten 
or twelve years, after an expenditure of heavy sums 
im their repairs. 

The ships above enumerated, have been preserved 
upwards of twenty years, and from present appearan- 
ces, there is but little doubt that their preservation 
may yet be extended to double that length of time : 
and, it will not be denied, that if under the imperfect 
system which has been adopted with regard to them, 
results so satisfactory have been had, we have good 
reasons for believing, that if we pursue the same 
principles with the care which our experience dic- 
tates, the ships we are now building, and may here. 
after build, will last at least equally as long—and 
there is no reason why they should not last much 
longer. 

The British Navy is estimated at 890,000 tons, and 
the duration of their ships at eight, twelve and four- 
teen years: to keep up which, at the greatest rate of 
duration, 57,143 tons must be annually built—a ton- 
nage equal to 28 ships of the line, at an expense of 
about eleven millions of dollars, and a consumption 
of 113,546 loads of wood—which would be equal to 
170,319 trees fit for naval purposes, the growth of 
4257 acres.—This is exclusive of masts, yards, &c. 

Such is the state of the English Navy, from good 
authority ; and such the nature of decay and expens« 
to which it is subject. Now let us look at the 
French. 

Last year the Minister of Marines states in his 
Budget, that the sum required for the Navy, is sixty- 
five millions of francs, or thirteen millions of dollars ; 
that, with this annual allowance for ten years, the 
condition of the French navy will, making some al- 
lowance for the unequal durability of their Ships, be 
as follows : 





At the end of 1821 51 Ships of Line, & 36 Frigates, 
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The term of the durability of French Ships, is 
fixed by tim at thirteen years; but, he states, tha’ 
in many instances, from their great exposure during 
the construction, very little hope is cntertained o. 
their lasting more than ten years. It would appear 
then, that within the ten years to which he has limit 
ed himself, all the ships now in existence in the French 
navy will have perished—and a force equal to thirty- 
cight ships of the line, and forty-nine frigates will 
have been built—and that the expense of her navy, 
suring that time, will be un- hundred and thirty mii- 
uons of dollars; and the consumption of timber must 
ve proportionate to what it would be under the same 
urcumstances in England—a consumption exceeding, 
as I shall endeavour bricfly to shew, the abilities ot 
ne, if not both of those countries to supply. 

The number of tons annually to be built in ENG. 
LAND, for the navy, the East India Company and 
merchant service, is 162,937, requiring 241,558 trees, 
which at thirty-four to an acre, will be the produce 
of 7,104 acres of first quality of timber land, to sup- 
ply the annual consumption. 

“Allowing,” says M‘Williams, ‘an average of eighty 
years growth, there ought to be now standing to 
meet this consumption £08,320 acres of oak, and an 
annual planting in perpetuity of 7,104 acres, for ship- 
ping only.” 

Fo this must be added the whole internal demand 
for buildings, implements of usbandry, machinery, 
canals, bridges, docks, &c. &c. as enumerated and es- 
timated in the report laid before Parliament on the 
i3th March, 1817; by which it would appear that 
the internal demand may be estimated at seven times 
the amount of that of the shipping, which would re- 
quire 3,978,240 acres of wood now standing, and an 
annual pianting and felling im perpetuity of 49,728 
acres: making the whole ‘consumption of England 
56,832 acres—and the number to supply this demand 
4,545,566, with an annual planting im perpetuity of 
1,952,288 trees. 

The whole of the once extensive Royal Domains, 
(says M‘Williams) now appropriated to the growth 
of timber for the navy, is stated to be about 38,00° 
acres ! a diminutive proportiun indecd! The average 
quantity of timber which the whole of the royal for. 
ests have furnished, for the seven years precoding 
1815,according to the report of the Commissioner, 
was 4247 joads per year, and in that year they sup 
plied only 4110 loads, 

On the maps of Scotland, observes the learned au- 
thor of “ Caledonia,” there are a thousand names of 
places derived from Woods, which no longer exist 
on the face of the country. It is said of Ireland, that 
fifteen years ago, one fourth of the profitable land was 
under wood : and it appears, that in 1690, she ex- 
ported 1,840,0U0 staves of diflerent kinds, but that 
in 176%, ’62 and ’04, she paid an average of £50 00u 
for annual imports of timber—Whence it appears, 
that Ireland is in pretty nearly the same state as Eng- 
land, with regard to the ¢imimution of its wood. 

FRANCE, according to arthur Young, possesses 
19,550,000 acres of wood land, which is more than 
three times the quantity required for the consuinp- 
tion of the United Kingdoms of Bngland, Ireland, and 
Scotland; ana yet m France a scarcity prevails. What 
then must be the condition of Great-Britain, when 
England alone, independent of Ircland and Scotland, 
imported in 1816, timber to the amount of £5,262, 
297 19s. Od? 

We may judge of the condition of France, and 
thence infer that of Engl:nd, afier perusing the fol- 
lowing extract, translated from the Maritime and 
Colonial Annals of August 1820 

* S. Exc. le Miniewe de la Marine, convinced of 





the necessity of informing himself of the means ol 
liminishing the consumption of wood of large dimen- 
sions, as Well for the construction of the bull, as for 
the masting of ships of the line, and wishing to sup- 
ply its place by some process of art, that will offer 
«qual strength for navigation and combat, has placed 
vefore the King, the motives which make it des rable 
that the solution of a problem so important, should 
2c rendered as complete as possible: 

In consequence, thereot, his Majesty has decided, 
that acompetition should be opened in the different 
iaval ports, for the solution of the questions contain= 
ed in the following Programmé.” 

Programmé, 
“© Wood of large dimensions becoming scarce, not 
only in France, but in the greater part of Europe, we 
must soon discontinue the construction of ships of 
the line, if we cannot succecd in composing their 
frames ina manner that timber of a smaller size may 
be employed.” 
* It is in the hope of obtaining a satisfactory solu- 
tion to this important problem, that a competition is 
opened on the following question.” 
“‘What would be the best manner of disposing o! 
the timber of a vessel, so as to make it practicable to 
employ in the construction the smallest number of 
large pieces of wood without diminishing the solidi- 
ty, or suppressing any of the qualities essential to 
navigation and battle ?” 
* {udependent of the question relative to the hull 
of the vessel, a second question for the same compe- 
tition is offered.” 
“ What means are there of uniting many pieces to- 
gether, to form a lawer mast to supply the place of 
those of one piece, (the scarcity of which is every 
year more and more felt) giving to this composed 
mast all the qualities necessary for the object, which 
are principally lightness and clasticity ?”’ 
The author of the memoir on the hull, that shall 
be approved of, shall receive a rnedal worth 2400 
francs; andthe successful author of the memoir on 
masts, a Medal worth 1200 francs; and after a success- 
ful trial, toeach, an edditionil medal of the value of 
the one they originally received. 

Signed, 

BARON PORTAL, 

In England, Sir Robert Sepping was Knighted, for 
producing a means of building ships of smaller tim- 
ber; and every thing gocs to prove, that without a 
foreign supply of timber, it would be difficult for 
France, and impossible for Englanu, to keep up their 
vespective Navies. 
At this time, the agents of England are in our for- 
ests; and immense contracts have becn made for the 
supply of American ship timber.—At one time it was 
gravely discussed in Parliament, wheiher the want of 
ship timber in England would not render it advisable 
to remove their dock yards to India; but the scarcity 
of Umber even there, and the apprehension of placing 
this principal arm of defence, tou far beyond the reach 
of the government, caused them to encourage planting 
at home, and importation. 
The following extract from the proceedings of the 
British Society of Arts, at which the Duke of Sussex 
presided, will shew the encouragement given to plant 
ing of forest trees, and the great efforts that are mak- 
ing to produce timber of native growth, for naval 
and other purposes. 
“In distributing the rewards, the first gentleman 
named was Charles Pysshe Palmer, esq. MP. te 
whom were given two large gold medals, and a large 
silver medal; the first for planting 280 acres with 
803,420 forest trees, and 30,700 oaks for timber; the 
latter for sowing 216 bushels acorns on 240 acres. 
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The next was a large gold medal, given to Thomas 
Wilson, esq. of Fitzroy-Square, for sowing 240 bush- 
els of acorns on 260 acres. The small or Ceres gold 
medal was given to Sir W. Templer Pole, Bart 
Shute-House, near Arminster, for raising 506,000 oaks 
from acorns. To Henry Potts, esq. the large silver 
medal for planting 194 acres, .with 328,240 forest 
trees.” 

I could, in addition to the above, adduce many in 
stances of successful planting of forest trees in Eng- 
land, and the vast national importance that is there at- 
tached to their growth. The time may come when 
we also may be driven to the necessity of encourag- 
ing the planting of forest trees:—I have been inform- 
ed by an intelligent officer who has been employed 
for some time past in getting timber for the navy, that 
to obtain the live oak frame of a single steam battery, 
he had to go over five hundred acres of ground. The 
resources of our country in this respect are immense 
however, when compared with those of our trans- 
atlantic friends ; and the day I hope is far distant 
when we shall have to resort to such shifts as Eng- 
land and France. cacti 

But to return to my subject. The appropriation 
made for the gradual increase of our navy for eight 
years was eight millions of dollars, and it was required 
that for this sum, nine ships of the line and twelve fri- 
gates should be built, and the imperishable materials 
for three steam batteries be procured ; and from pre- 
sent prospects there cannot be a doubt, had the appro- 
priation been continued, that the whole would have 
been completed within the time limited, and for the 
sum appropriated. But it will be recollected that, at 
the last session of Congress, the amount was reduced 
from a million to half a million per annum, and time 
extended in proportion to the reduction of the appro- 
priation. The report of the Commissioners, however, 
shows that the amount originally appropriated was 
sufficient for the object to be effected. 

I will now take the liberty of making a brief com- 
parison between our navy and the navy of France ; 
and I am induced to do so, because some animadver- 
sions have latterly been made by the Minister of 
Marine, in his report to the French Parliament, with 
the view of raising the character of his naval admi- 
nistration at the expense of ours.—The same has been 
done in England—let this pass—but “ tu drute / /’* 





*In the Chamber of Deputies, on Monday last, the 
Minister of Marine, M. Portal, madea report upon 
the present condition of the french Navy, which con- 
tained some highly interesting facts. While the navy 
of the United States, observed the minister, consists 
of only 11 sail of the line and 14 frigates, demanding 
an expense of sixtcen or eighteen millions of francs, 
the French navy, which comprehends 58 ships of the 
line, and 39 frigates, ought, with its collateral estab- 
lishments, to be allowed for its maintenance above 
eighty millions. He added to this statement of the gross 
amount of the navy, the following detailed observations : 


That a 74 gun Ship, which, before the revolution, 
cost about 1,200,900 francs, (50,000/.) could not now 
be built under 1,900,000f. (upwards of 70,000/.) 

, That the French models retain their former excel- 
ence. 

That more than two thirds of the officers and pu- 
pils of marine, whose presence ashore is not indispen- 
sible, are actually now afloat. 

That the French commerce and fisheries engage- 
about 50,000 seamen ; while the royal navy which, pre- 
vious!) to the month of June, 1820 had need Of no 
more than 6,812, and even at the close of the year, 
found employment for only 7,743, is now, in the year 
1871, manned by 10,736 seamen. ' 

That the Maritime population is on the increase. 

That in five years the mass of workmanship be- 
stowed upon different men of war has been more than 
equal to the building of 14 74 gun ships. 

That ten sail of the line, five frigates, and four 
sigope of war, have undergone a epengh repair. 

at various important works in the Dock yards 
have been carrying on with assiduity, and with as 
much success as the limited funds assigned to the mr 


































make a full days work,at any season ; and can perform 
more work in the same time, than they can do when 
exposed to the weather.” On which the author of 
the article remarks, * that the latter of the observa- 
tions just quoted, is not so clear’—to wit ; * that the 
artificers can do more work’.” “ An experiment of 
building merchant vessels under a house, was made 
1 number of years ago by an enterprizing ship carpen- 
ter of our city Now if it had been found that la 

sor was saved in this way, it is probable that others 
would have imitated the example ; but no such thing 
tas taken place. It yet remains a solitary instance, 
though built more than fifteen years ago. Indeed 
many intelligent ship-wrights think that the reverse 
is the fact ; contending that the open air is alone the 
place where work can be done to advantage—that the 
full light of day is necessary to the workmen—that 
those who work in houses, cannot commence so early 
in the morning, nor continue so late in the afternoon 
that although in wet and rainy weather, the men are 
not compelled to abandon their work; yet, in such 
cases, it is oftentimes so dark within these houses, 
that the work is overlooked and slighted— and that in 
wet weather their time is not lost, for there is always 
employment for the men to prepare the materials for 
their places. We think there is much force in these 
arguments, and are inclined to believe that the ad- 
vantage of building under cover, will not to say the 
best, be so great as is anticipated in the report.” 

Now to prove the erroneousness of his opinions on 
these points, it would only be necessary to compare 
the pay rolls of the Portsmouth and Boston Navy 
Yards with those of New York, Philadelphia and Nor- 
folk, and it will be found that thexdifference in ship car- 
penter’s pay is from twelve to fifteen per cent., and 
ships is owing to the quality of the material, or the|that there is a great difference in the number of days 
manner of treating it, but for this investigation would work on the same object ; and this difference arises 
be of no consequence, provided the advantage was on|from the men being able to work all their time and at 
the side of our country. I hope, however, that I their ease, whereas where no such shelter is afforded 
have shewn that somethiug depends on the treatment|them, a much greater loss is experienced both by 
of the timber; and that in so doing, I have afforded them and the government, in consequence of the in- 
some useful hints to the farmer, tor whom this is|¢lemency of the weather.* 
iotended. With regard to thé experiment, he alludes to, of 

I have shown that the winter season is the most)building ships under cover in merchant yards, I can 
proper for felling trees : say that Mr. Eckford, “ the enterprizing ship wright” 

That the moon has an influence on the sap; that|he mentioned, considered his house a great improve- 
attention should be paid to the annual or concentric|ment, and was fully impressed with a belief that near. 
circles ; that salt is highly beneficial to the preserva-|ly all the expense of erecting it, was saved, the first 


tion of wood; and, that white washing with lime is/ship he built under it. So long as he continued to 
very advantageous. carry on ship building, he continued to build under 


It now remains for me to notice another point, to the house. He has built in his house some of the 
wit : covering for preservation. Every Farmer will 
readily admit that wagons and carts, ploughs, har- 
rows and every kind of farming implements, are bet- 
ter preserved under a shelter, than in the open air— 
the same may be said of ships; and no one _ deny 
that the workmanship of these articles can be per- 
formed more advantageously in a comfortable work- Pate oe, — 73 a2 _— : antetices aniliital 
shop, than in the open air, exposed to all the inclemen- rane slang rypetes ays Work ; an 


: , 1 $1 cents per day. 
cies of the weather, The same rule will apply as well|@¥e"age Pay was $1 3: 
to the largest as to the smallest object—to a line of These men were ship carpenters, and worked on the 


: i f battle ships, building at the two yards—Those 
battle ship, as toa hay rake. But the author of the {!ine © . 5 

article io the Nrtohon4 Repository before adverted to, 2 tre at hye reg in a house—those at Norfolk, in 
ay ‘sias Gecestusieliinn sn ne seant sd The difference of pay between Boston and Norfolk, 


: , ’ is per man, 42 cents per day in favor of Boston, mak- 
speaking of the advantages of covering our ships. 45ling inone month, the difference of $922 04 cts. and 
an effectual mode of preserving them, state, “ that|the difference in the number of days work perform. 
itis a very decided advantage, as respects workman- 


: : ie ed, is 81.—The difference per annum in favor of 
ship, as well as materials, The artificers can always Boston, is $11,903 08.—It requires three years to 


build a line of battle ship; and the amount to be savg 
rine department would admit of : and, finally, that the/ed by building under cover at Boston in that time, 
Minister, instead of acknowledging the expediency of|would be $35,725 24 cents, which is more than suf. 
any of the proposed reductions n the budget, earnestly/ficient to build a house. The house now over the 
hopes from the encreasing prosperity of the finances,/ship at Boston, will no doubt last twenty years, or 
to see the expenditure of his department raised to the/long enough to build six more ships under; and 
sum of 65,000,000f. Several speeches followed that|would, in that time, and at the same rate yield a sav- 
of Mr. Portal, but none of them to be compared with/ing of $214,351 44; which sum is within three 
it ,in the extent of their information or the accuracy |thousand dollars of the amount required to build the 
of his views. The Chamber adopted the firsi arti-jhull of a line of battle ship! I have taken two ex- 
cle, viz. that providing for the central administration|treme cases to show the difference. 

of the marine, with a small reduction of 20,000 francs,} It is estimated also, that ships built under cover, 
and adjourned tue remaining branches of this subjectjare ten per cent. better than those built exposed to 
to the following day. ie weather. 


The French navy in ten years will, according to the 
statement of the minister, equal 38 ships of the line 
and 49 frigates. It is now equal to 51 ships of the 
tine and 36 frigates ; and the expense, at 15]millions 
per annum, wil! be 130 millions of dollars. This is 
the statement of the Minister of Marine 

Our navy in eight years can be augmented nine ships 
of the line and twelve frigates, and materials for three 
steam batteries procured, in addition to the old ships, 
at an expense of eight millions of dollars: and at this 
rate of increase, with the amount appropriated by 
France, (150 millions) its augmentation would be 144 
ships of the line, 192 frigates, and the materials for 
48 steam batteries. This estimate, you will observe, 
is for the gradual increase alone, and embraces only 
the million appropriated for that object. 

For the current expenses of the navy, including re- 
pairs, the annual appropriation is less than two mil- 
lions. This however shews the immense advantage 
we have over all other nations, and proves incontesti- 
‘ly, that with less money, in the course of ten to four- 
teen years, possessing, as we do, the means of pre- 
serving our ships, we may render ourselves superior 
to any naval power on the globe. 

The large amounts applied by the British and 
French to their respective navies, is wasted in the re- 
pairs of their rotten and illy constructed ships ; 
which leaves little to go toward augmenting their 
navies, while nearly all of ours is expended in the 
construction of ships of the most durable nature, and 
of the most approved dimensions and properties. — 
Our ships require but little repairs —400,000 dollars 
in the present state of the navy is more than suffi- 
cient for that object, and the preservation of the new 
ships. Whether the extraordinary durability of our 





* To put this matter to rest I have referred to the 
pay rolls of the Boston and Norfolk yards, for Janua- 
ry, 1820, taking a northern and a southern yard, and 
a winter month. 

At Norfolk, 109 men did 2281 days work ; and the 
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finest ships that ever sailed out of the harbour of 
New York—some of them ships of war too—and is 
at this day a man of immense fortune, the fruits of 
his industry and economy—and this he owes in a great 
measure to the aforesaid house. 

Mr. Eckford superiniended the building of the 
Ohio line of battle ship at New York; and when her 
keel was laid, he urged the Navy Commissioners to 
build a house over her; but the funds of the Navy 
would not at that time justify the expense. The 
Board have since become so well satisfied of the ad- 
vantages resulting from this mode of building, that 
they have commenced the construction, in all our 
building yards, of houses to shelter our ships and our 
workmen. ‘The circumstance of, Mr. Eckford’s ex- 
ample, not having been followed in private yards, is 
not surprizing, when it is known that the erecting one 
of these houses, costs from 12 to 20,000 dollars. An 
amount, which but few ship carpenters in our country, 
can spare from their capital for such an object. 

‘The objection on account of darkness, does not hold 
good. The houses are sufficiently lighted in all their 
parts; and I will venture to assert that during the 
building of a ship under cover, the men enjoy more 
of the advantages of light, than when built in the 
open air: for, in the one case, the interior is finished 
before the decks are laid, with all the advantage of 
light from above. Whicreas, in the other case, the 
light is excluded by the laying of the decks, a neces- 
sary precaution to the shelter of men, and the protec- 
tion of their work from the weather. Much of the 
interior work of a ship, built in the open air, is done 
by candle light. 

But let us see what other nations have done, and 
are doing. 

The Venitians had covers for all of their ships—in 
consequence of which, they were always in good con- 
dition ; and she ‘hus became mistress of the seas. 

The Russians, Sweeds and Danes cover their ships 
with painted awnings. England is at this moment, 
building covers over all her docks and ships on the 
stocks; and France is ge pe her example. We 
have heard of a Venitian ship of the line, remaining 
sixty years under cover on the stocks without decay- 
ing. In France we are intormed by the Minister of 
Marine, that ten ships of the line then on the stocks— 
which had beer there, uncovered, from seven to thir- 
teen years, exposed to the inclemency of the weath- 
er, had been examined ; and that there was every 
reason to believe that in consequence of their very 
decayed state, it would be necessary to abandon most 
of them, as unworthy of finishing—and that there 
were none whose durability could be estimated be- 
yond ten years. 

Mr. Ch. Dupin, a member of the Royal Institute of 
France, and superior officer of Maritime Engineers; a 
gentleman distinguished for his abilities, who had 
visited all the dock yards and arsenals of England and 
of the Continent, by order of his king; and who has 
published a highly interesting account of his journey, 
which has attracted the attention of all the world— 
this gen*lemen, has made the following statement, in 
a report on the progress of Naval Science in France, 
since the peace, read before the academy of sciences, 
March 27th, 1820. 


In the Port of L’Orient, a new shelter (un abié 
nouveau_) more splendid and vast, than those which 
concealed the mysterious fleet of Venice, will permit 
at all times and in all seasons, the workmen to con- 
struct a ship of the line. Sheds or houses a8 spacious 
as commodious, but more simple and less expensive, 
will be erected by little and little, (peu a-peu_) over 
all the frames on the stocks. ‘Thus, in time of peace, 
will be preserved, without deterioration, the half 
finished hulls of the ships of the state ; and when the 
moment in which they may be want: d shall arrive, our 
vessels of war can be finished, launched and sent to 
sea in a few days, to seek a fortune, which we shall 
have during peace, strove to render successful.” 

Charnock, in remarking on the practice of the 
Venitians, and the cause of the great durability of the 
early built ships of England, observes: ‘ As to the 
’ durability of shipping, and the means taken to pre- 
serve them, the former seems to have varied in its 
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extent as much as it has done within the last forty 
years, and probably owing to the same causes : the 
latter was conducted on that principle of keeping 
vessels dry, or secure, by some means or other, from 
the effects of the weather, which has never ceased to 
be practised but to the injury of the state, be the ex- 
pense of the care and precaution what it might.” 

In a few words Mr. Dupin and Mr. Charnock, have 
expressed all that was necessary to be said on the 
subject of . building under cover ; and with them 1 
shall close my remarks on the article in question, 
which I have been informed, since 1 bave undertaken 
its examination, is the production of a gentleman 
highly and deservedly distinguished for his literary 
and scientific acquirements. 

His intentions appear to have been of the most 
friendly nature, and I beg leave to assure him, that 
my remarks have been dictated by the samespirit. 

Having shewn the deplorable condition of England 
and France, with regared to timber for naval purposes 
—a condition which their own want of foresight has 
produced—lI shall endeavour, as far as my information 
will allow, to shew the condition of our country in 
this respect, and I think I shall make it appear that 
an absolute necessity now exists for greater economony 
in the use, and for means to be devised to prevent the 
destruction of the timber suited for naval purposes, 
if we hope to become permanently a naval power. 

No one not acquainted with the subject can form 
an idea of the havoc that has been made, and is still 
making among our live oak trees. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
D. PORTER. 


Rotation of Crops, 
BY THUMAS MARSHALL, ESQ. 


A Paper laid before the Agncultural Society of Virginia. 
No. I. 
Oak Hill, Fauquier, October 14,1818. 

Sirn—The reluctance manifested by practical agri- 
culturists,, to communicate written information on 
any of the various subjects which fall under their ob- 
servation, has been a theme of general and very just 
regret. ‘The example of many northern farmers, who 
have made useful contributions to their respective so- 
cieties, ought not to be lost upon us ; for in this way, 
perhaps, more than in any other, have improvements 


dual skill been added to the common stock of useful 
and experimental knowledge. 

In making the following observations, I have but 
little hope of suggesting any thing new or instructive ; 
but I shall have the satisfaction of drawing the atten- 
tion of the society to a subject of radical importance, 
and perhaps of eliciting observations from others more 
competent to do it justice. 

Of late years, more attention, than formerly, has 
been paid in our state to a proper rotationfof crops ; 
but still, the subject has not been sufficiently regard- 
ed, and has been considered by too many as belonging 
rather to the theoretical, than to the practical and 
useful branch of agriculture. Such, however, does 
not appear to be the opinion of our society, and on 
this account, I feel the more encouragement to hazard 
the following remarks, on 


A rotation of crops, consisting of wheat, clover and 
Indian Corn.” 

The questidn which presents itself at the thresh. 
hold of the enquiry is this ; which of the grain crops 
abovementioned is most important to the farmer ? 
So much depends upon soil, situation, and number- 
less other considerations, that no general answer can 
be given. Each farmer can determine readily for 
himself, and upon the result of his determination 
will depend in a great measure the propriety of any 
system he may adopt. Upon very light soils, or on 
lands lying in the vicinity of towns, or on the banks 
of navigable streams, a farmer may do well to culti- 





vate a considerable part of his land annually in corn : 


been generally diffused, and the acquisitions of indivi-| 


but where these circumstances do not exist, itis cer 
tainly unwise to raise more corn than is deemed ade- 
quate to the supply of the farm itself. In this section 
ofthe country, wheat, grown upon fallowed land, isin 
every view the most important crop ; and to lands o! 
similar situation only, are the following remarks ap- 
plicable. 

Having premised these observations, I will now sup 
pose,a farm containing five hundred acres of arabic 
land, and consider into what number of fields it can 
most advantageously be divided, and by what course 
of crops those fields can most profitably be cultiva- 
ted. 

To arrive at a just conclusion, it would seem ne- 
cessary to consider in succession the different modes 
which may be adopted, and to point out the following 
advantages and disadvantages incident to each. To say 
nothing then of the old system of three fields with the 
course of cropping consequent upon it, the evils of 
which are but too apparent ; let us suppose the farm 
divided into four fields of 125 acres each. The first 
objection to this division is, that by far too large a 
proportion of the farm will be devoted to the culture 
of corn; the second, that too much labour will be re- 
quired ; the third, that no ground will be left for fal- 
low. The last objection may indeed be obviated by 
cultivating annually three fields out of four, and ma 
king the crop of corn intervene between the two small 
grain crops ; but few farms could sustain so impoverish- 
ing a course, and the rapid deterioration of the soil 
would soon prove this rota:, on to be as improvident 
as the old system of three fields. The only ad- 
vantage which this division enjoys over others re- 
maining to be considered js, that it requires less cross 
fencing ; but as every one knows that land is pastured 
by all kinds of stock, with the greatest benefit to 
themselves and the least injury to the soil, when they 
can be frequently shifted from one field to another, no 
farmer will be disposed to forego this advantage, and 
have recourse at the same time to an exhausing 
course of crops, for the sake of economy in fencing. 
On the contrary, if he should find by increasing the 
number of his fields, that he will at once improve 
his resources for grazing, and augment the quantity 
of the most valuable grain, he will spare neither trou- 
ble nor expense in the collection of materials for that 
purpose. In this section of the country, a practice 
prevails very generally among the farmers who have 
made sufficient progress in the improvement of their 
lands, of purchasing in the summer or fall of every 
year, poor cattle, which are driven from the western 
and north western sections of this state, or from the 
adjoining states : keeping them during the winter up- 
on the offal of the grain crops, With the occasional 
use of hay ; fattening them upon grass in the ensuing 
summer, and selling them to the butchers, who come 
from the sea-port towns to purchase them. This trade, 
if it may be so called, has heretofore been a gainful 
one, and beneficial to the community at large. It 
enables the grazier to turn to good account the grass 
and hay with which his farm abounds ; to manure his 
fields extensively ; and at the same time to prepare 
them in the best manner for the plough. ‘This last 
advantage cannot be properly estimated by any but 
those who have attempted to turn in a heavy crop of 
clover und blue grass with a small! admixture of weeds, 
as a preparation fora crop of wheat. No crop, per- 
fiaps, depends more for its success, upon nicety of cul- 
tivation ; and the ground cannot be properly prepared 
unless those obstructions be removed by grazing or 
by mowing; of which the former is by far the more 
convenient and prefitable mode. 


Suppose, in the next place the farm to be divided 
into five fields of one hundred acres each. There are 
two rotations suited to this dvi .on, which, supposes 
the same quantity of ground allotted to corn, and the 
same quantity to wheat, in each ; but the arrange- 
ment of the crops is different. The first is as follows : 
Ist. corn ; 2d. wheat; 3d clover ; 4th. wheat ; Sth, 
clover. The second, which is generally adopted in. 
this part of the country, is this: 

1st. wheat ; 2d. corn; 3d. wheat; 4th. clover; 5th 
clover. The latter mode is preferred because the corn 





is planted on stubble ground ; which is allowed to be 
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& great advantage, sitimugh by no means peculiar tc 
this system. Both courges are esteemed, because corn 
occurs sufficiently ofen to clean the land without im. 
poverishing it ; and either may be adopted where cir 
cumstances render the critivation in corn of so Jarge 
@ portion of the land, as ove fif-hy necessary or profita 
ble ; but where these circumstances do not exist, the 
farm may certainly be cultivated with less labour, par. 
ticularly manual labour,and greater profit to the propr: 
etor, if the quantity of ground cevoted to corn be di- 
minished, and that alloted to tallow proportionably 
increased—W ith five ficids such a change cannot take 
place, for one or the other of the above courses must 
be adopted ; unless indeed only a partofa field should 
be cultivated in corn ata time, in which case a very 
long period must elapse before the other part would 
come into vorn ; and thus one of the principal advan- 
tages ascribed to the five ficld system would be lost. 
Let cur farm be now suppose! to be divided into six 


—_— 
alus of corn. 
OWS : 
ineight years. A variety in the course might be sug-j! 
it is unnecessary to do so. 
this : 

Ist, wheat ; 2d corn; 3d wheat; 4th clover; 5th 
wheat; 6th clover; 7th wheat; 8th clover : yiciding 


five grain crops, three of which are upon fullowed land 
in eight years. Consequently 5-8ths of the farm will 





ficlds of cighty-three and a third acres each, and a 
eater variety in the mode of cultivation presents it- 
self. I shall notice ,but two rotations. The first, 
which is generaily recommended, is the following : 
Ist. corn; 2d. wheat ; Sd. clover; 4th, clover ; Sth. 
wheat ; 6th. clover. One advantage which the six 
field system is thought to possess over all others is 
that it-furnishes the best period for the return of the 
corn crop, so far as the proper cleansing of the land is 
considered; but, «ccording to my cxperience, one sixth 
part of the land is more than enough for corn, and 
entirely too little for fallow.—The above course is 
faulty wn this respect ; that the corn is not planted on 


stubble ground ; an error which may be corrected in’ ont, 


the following manner : 
Ist. wheat ; 2d. corn; 3d. wheat: 4th. clover ; 5th. 
clover ; 6th clover—But this course is liable to an- 


other objection, that the ground lies ton long in clo-'.n1) produce six barrels of corn, valued at three dol- 


ver at a time, and by this means must become full of| 
troublesome weeds, and present serious impediments! 
to the plough when the time for breaking it up recurs. 

An excellent modification of this system has been! 
adopted by Thomas Turner, Esq. of this county, 
which avoids both the errors just mentioned, and ad-| 
mits annually the fallowing of two fields out of six: 
This is effected to sow smal grain among the corn, | 
and reserving the field for fallow in the ensuing year ;| 
but I regret that I am not sufficiently acquainted with! 
the details of the plan to give you a more satisfactory | 
accouut of it. 

The next system in order is that of seven fields ; in 
which case each division of the farm will contain 71 
3.7 acres. ‘Pwoycourses: may be selected as appli- 
oable to this system. 

Ist. corn ; 2d. wheat; 5d. clover ; 4th. wheat ; 5th. 
clover ; 6th. wheat ; 7th. clover. 

Ist. wheat ; 2d corn; 3d. wheat; 4th. clover ; 5th. 
clover ; 6th. wheat ; 7th. clover. 

The first of these is the preferable mode except 
that the advantage of planting corn on stubble ground 
is lost. Both are valuable couraes, and highly to be 
recommended where circumstances render it necessa 
ry to have as much as one seventh of the land in corn. 
The only objection to which the sevcn field system 
js liable, is this : that it does not admit the maximum 
of fallow of which the farm is suscepUble. 

Let us, then, in the Jast place, suppose the farm to 
be divided into eight fields of 623 acres each, and 
the rotation to be adopted will depend in a great inea- 
sure upon the condition of the farm, and upon the 
comparative profits of grass aod grain. This division 
admits of important changes in the rotation of crops, 
without the alteration of cross fences ; and the farmer’ 
may proceed from a lenient course of crops, in which 
only two fields are annually fallowed, to one in which 


greater demands are mace upon the soil. {0 either/as much upon corn groun 


be annually in grain until the termination of harvest ; 
jand as it would probably be found necessary to break 
\up one of the clover fields before that period, it is ap- 
|parent that this course is less favourable to stock than 
‘the preceding, and must be discontinued so soon as 
‘wheat shall become the less valuable article. 
‘many farms in this state are able to sustain this course 
\of cropping, will be evident by comparing it with the 
system of five fields, which is in general use. In the one 
‘corn, the most exhausting crop, occurs but once in 
eight years ; in the other, once in five ; while the 
quantity of ground annually cultivated in the first, ex- 
‘ceeds the quantity annually cultivated in the last, only 
by one fortieth of the whole, or two and a half per 


| 


With a view to test the comparative profit of the 
different courses referred to in these remarks, we will 
suppose, that in each instance every acre of ground 


} 


lars perf barrel; every acre of fallowecd ground, twen- 
ty-two and a half bushels of wheat, estimated at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per bushel ; and every 
acre of corn gro und, fifteen bushels of wheat, estima- 
ted at the same price.—The fallow crop is fairly sta- 
ted at 50 per cent. more than the corn ground. I 
have generally found it tu be nearly double. The re- 
sult will be as follows : 











No. of fields | Bbls. of corn. | Bush. of wheat. ' Proce.ds, 
Fo 750 1876. 4593 75 
Five 600 3750 6487 50 
Six 500 3125 $406 25 
Seven 428 4-7 4235 23 6642 78 

1. 375 3756 5812 5c 
Eight 2, 375 5156 1.4 7570 34 








From this statement it would seem, that the gross 
revenue derived from cultivating the farm in the man- 
ner last proposed, exceeds that arising from any of the 
Test, supposing every article to be converted into its 
equivalent in money ; but, when it is recollected that 
corn is by no means so saleable an article as wheat, 
that more hands are required to make it, ; and of 
course more mouths are ready to Consume it; and 
that the economy observed in using it is always in 
the inverse ratio of the quantity made; the system of 
eight fields must be allowed to have a still greater ad- 
vantage over the rest than would appear trom the a- 
bove statement. Again, when the corn fielu is large 
in proportion to the residue of the farm, no farmer 
in this section of the country could sow wheat upon 
it in due time without a material abridgment of his 
fallow, or a considerable augmentation of the labour 
employed upon his farm. Four mea, with as many 


whereas twelve ploughmen cannot do 


in fo: $ 
mje ya d in the same time: 





case, one field only is allotted to corn, a great portion 
ef which may be manured, and the produce will be 


For let us suppose the average produce of the corn 


field to be six burrelsper acre, the crop will amount) gr 


a75 Is; le supply for the labour neces- : 
pe as santaca eodienaaile of ground ia corn, and/tems, no notice has been taken ofa difficulty, common 
to fallow three times that quantity for wheat. Should|to them all, that provision is not made for a supply of 


eatest proportion of fallow. 


farm. Unless the farm should 








the ton stock be found more considerable thanjhay for the use of the 
es Guar Grom the culture of wheat, bese kabour!possess the advantage 
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, - eee ee 
vill be required on the farm, and there will be a sur-|dows in addition to the arable land, this ditheuity will 
be sensibly felt; and in those systems which re. 
The first course applicable to this system is as fol-|quire but few fields it would probably be found neces. 
sary to make temporary subdivisions, or to have per- 
ist, wheat; 2d corn; 3d wheat; 4th clover; 5th}manent lots for the purpose of supplying hay. The 
clover ; 6th wheat ; 7th clover ; 8th clover ; yielding| quantity of ground required for this object, on well 
four grain crops, two of which are upon fallowed land, improved Jand, is not considerable. 


in a farm of five 
rundred acres, twenty or twenty-five would be suffi- 


gested, by supposing the corn to be planted on cloverjcient. In the system of five fields, therefore, by way 
ground instead of stubble; but as this would not jof example, too greata sacrifice of pasture would be 
change the number of grain crops in any given year,|the consequence of devoting an entire field to the 
tL The second course, de-|scythe, and it would be found desirable, if not neces. 
signed for a more improved condition of the farm is|sary, to enclose a part of it, a resource not only for 
hay, but clover seed. In the system of eight fields, 
if the first mentioned course be adopted, less difficul- 
ty will be experienced than in any of the rest, because 
the number of fields in grass will allow the use of 
any one of them for these purposes, or such a portion 
of it as may be required, without materi.] inconveni- 
ence. Should the second course applicable to that 
division of fields be adopted, the inconvenience may 
be remedied, without a temporary fence, in this man. 
ner; instead of fallowing the whole of the field in the 
That jeigth year for wheat, leave twenty-two and a half a- 
cres uabroken, and forty acres of it only will be in 
wheat in the ensuing year. 
in clover will furnish an adequate supply of hay an 
clover seed, 
ted to be the same in value as if the produce . 


The part ok 
and the proceeds may be safely sta. 


had been wheat. The year afterwards, the whole 
ticld wilt be planted in corn, and 1 would suggest the 
propriety of sowing only so much of it in wheat after 
the corn, as had been pretermitted in the preceding 
fallow. This part of the field having been less ex. 
hausted, might, with the aid of careful cultivation be 
made to produce a very profitable crop ‘The resi- 
due of the corn ground may be sown in rye; and 
when it is recollected that the rye crop can be put in 
with much greater expedition than wheat, (cultivators 
answering the purpose of ploughs,) the greater lati- 
tude,is admissible in the time of sowing it, and much 
less expense in securing it at harvest; the actual 
profit will be found nealy the same as in the preceding 
statement, and the trouble considerably less, 


But I should be strongly tempted te abandon the 
practice of sowing small grain of any kind upon 
land just released from the exactions ofa crop of corn, 
and forego immediate profit for the more durabie ad- 
vantage derived from the greater improvement of 
the soil, if {1 could be satisfied, as assured by some, that 
clover will succeed when sown upo corn ground, 
without the aid of what is called a sheltering crop.* 
An experiment of this kind would be most hkely to 
succeed upon ground previously harrowed: aad 
should it prove satisfactory, the system of eight 
fields would appear under a new aspect. Not mure 
than one half of the land would in any case be occu. 
pied, in any given year, by grain; und not more than 
one eighth by corn. From the greater proportion of 
fallaw, the gross profits accruing to the farmer 
would be scarcely interior to those derived from the 
cultivation of three fifths or four sevenths of his land, 
while the expenses attendant upon it would be con- 
siderably less; every operation of the farm would be 
conducted with ease and satisfaction to tlie proprie- 





*The following method is recommended by Mr Far- 
row, a member of our society anda farmer of high 
reputation, when itis wished to avoid a crop of 
small grain immediately after corn, and at the same 


barrows, and three horses to each, can putin one/s! f cl I . . 
> x : . the spring after 

I allow ground prepared for seeding |time ensure the growth of clover. In ; 

vindred acres of fa 8 prep 5 the corn is taken off, saw oats, at the rate of one 


And [half bushel, or three peoke. nee arn § pestis’ om 
" “ae ; i i i »f upon the ground thus 

the time for seeding is much circumscribed by the}in with heavy harrows, an 
Hessian Fly, a adae tegument is derived from this|prepared sow clover seed and plaister. The oats 
. will be a fine pasture about June, and should be fed 


: . Py 2: ; favour of any system which admits f 7 
fonnd sufficient to supply all the wants of the farm./consideration in fave , f on just before they would come into head. Let the 
of the most expeditious seeding, and of course the - ire se om away, and the cate will spring 


: i i u ain. The field may then be pastured a secon 
Oe Ee han ata ¢ Stiaes aumene ine lien the oats and ieee mixed will furnish a 


rich repast. The next yearno oats will appear, and 
the ejover will enjuy exclusive’ possession of tke 


of a sufficient quantity of mea-}soil 
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tor: and his profits annually increase with tbe in- 
creasing value of his land. 
Iam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS MARSHALL 


Dr JOHN ADAMS, Secretary 
of the Agricultural Society of Va. 


Remarks on his own system, and description of a 
Coulter Plough—by Uhomas Marshall. 
Oax-Hict, Fauquier, Aug. 28th, 1821. 


Mr. Stinner--In forwarding the preceding essay on 
a Rotation of Crops, &c., I cannot but express acknow- 
ledgements for the manner in whichits republication 
has been requested by yourself and Mr. Minor. 

This gentleman, in whom I am bappy to recognize 
an early friend, expresses a desire to know “ the 
details, and the success of my eight field system.” 
A long series of years would be requisite to enable 
me to speak with certainty on this subject. The 
opinions of all farmers, and cheir deductions, even 
from matters of fact, receive so deep a tinge from 
theories on which they have permitted themselves to 
speculate, that the conclusions at which they arrive, 
must generally be received with some allowance.— 
Time must add his sanction, before they can be im- 
plicitly received. At present 1 can safely say that 
nothing whatever has occurred to change my opinions 
on the propricty of adopting a rotation requiring 
eight fields, in preference to any other, on a farm 
where one eighth will yield a sufficiency of corn, and 
where there exist those inducements to fallow, which 
are noticed in the essay. It is true | have been pre- 
vented by several causes, which it were needless to 
specify, from fallowing three fields per annum, which 
I considered as the maaimum of the fallow crop ; and 
it is possible that insuperable difficulties might have 
occurred in practice, At the same time I am convinc- 
ed that there is no other system which admits so large 
a portion of fallow, although it may not,be desirable 
to adopt it in full extent, unless the price of wheat 
should justify the sacr fice of ordinary considerations. 
Whenever such an inducement shall occur, a farm of 
eight fields may be cultivated, without any new ar- 
rangement of fences, in a manner calculated to yield 
the greatest increase of wheat ; and in the mean time 
a rotation may be pursued, which is at once calculat- 
ed to ameliorate the soil, and to yield an abundant 
recompense for labor. 

My tarm contains about 580 acres of arable land ; 
and I find that an eighth part yields me an ample 
supply of corn. The produce may be safely stated 
at an average of six and a half barrels peracre. ‘This 
year, in consequence of early planting, &c. I estimate 
the crop at more than seven barrels. This, in addi- 
tion to the crop of rye and oats grown on corn ground, 
enables me to feed my horses and fatten my pork 
without difficulty, Twelve horses are required to do 


the necessary labour of the farm, though more are , 
We find abundant) 


desirable, and in fact are used. 
employment for them about seed time. The number 
of men and boys, pretty constantly employed, amount 
to 15; a woman and girl contribute their labour in 
the warm season. I find twelve work oxen, a power- 
ful auxiliary to my teams, and use them during the 
summer for carting in grain, &c.; in the fall for 
breaking up corn ground, and other purposes. The 
proportion of corn ground, seeded in rye and oats, 
does nut exceed one half. 

in regard to the preparation for wheat, my plan is to 
break one field before harvest ; selecting that which 
has the most blue grass. This can be easily effected 
by two ploughs drawn by three horses each—After 
harvest, the other field may be fallowed by the same 
force, before the tenth of September; and as the 

round generally becomes very hard in August, I have 

d recourse to a mode of obviating this difficulty, 
which is at once so efficacious, and so practicable by 
every farmer, that I cannot emit this opportunity of 
recommending it to public attention. 

In Leu of a plough, one of the hands is furnished 
witb a coulter. Witb thie, a track is made for his 
Companion, who follows with a plough, and complictes 


s furrow of six or seven inches deep and fourteen or 
fifteen inches wide ; with such little labour compara. 
tively, that two horses might execute the work with: 
plough of proper shape and dimensions. But as thre« 
horses are required to the coulter, [ think it proper to 
use six for the double operation, and to alternate the 
labor. The coulter is never more than one round in 
advance of the plough ; and the off horse in either 
team, walks in the furrow. The effect produced by 
this distribution of the labor is wonderful. The 
horses move with a brisk step, nearly two miles an 
hour ; are seldom interrupted ; and show manifestls 
that they are much less fatigued than when each 
team is required to perform the entireoperation. From 
repeated observations, | have satistied myself, that the 
six horses, employed in this manner, can execute at 
this season, nearly, if not quite, two acres per diem of 
perfect ploughing, upon land which I formerly re- 
garded as almost impenetrable. Accident led to this 
improvement ; and I claim no other merit in the busi- 
ness, than persisting in a novel experiment, in despite 
of the difficulties by which it was at first attended. 

It should be observed that in both coulter and plough, 
the horses work abreast, and are attached in the same 
manner. A description of this manner may be found 
in the “ American Farmer,” having been given in a 
letter to Mr. Jeffreys, and fully illustrated in an edito- 
rial note. ‘fo most of your readers, who have oc- 
casion for three horses to a plough, the mode has 
probably been long fam.liar. 

The construction of the coulter is of so much im- 
portance, that I may be excused for giving a descrip- 
tion of one, which has been found to answer pertectly. 
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on account of the pasturage, ¢spectally, as tue dctays 
incident to hay-making, gathering clover seed, &c. 
retard the time of turning stock into the stubble 
fields. 

I have thus endeavoured, as concisely as possible, 
to answer the enqu:ries of my friend, Mr. Minor. Al- 
iow me now to notice two objections to the **eight- 
field system,” which have becn trequently sugecsted. 
Kirst: Three consecutive crops, must unavoidably 
impoverish the soil. I have not found this to he a 
fuct. That they reduce it, is true; and the third 
crop of the series is comparatively light; but there 
is an advantage gained of such paramount importance, 
as to more than balance this inconvenicnce. The soil 
.s so thoroughly cleansed, and put in such fine order 
for the reception of tne seed, that a failure of the 
clover crop, rarely occurs. Tbe restoration of the 
field to its accustomed vigor is astenishingly rapid. 
My soil, it should be remarked, is for the most part, 
alight loam; replete with fragments of stone ; very 
compact, and at the same time very friable ;—compact 
before it is broken by the bar-share, and easily pul- 
verized afterwards Seccondly—An objection is made 
to the expense and labor of enclosing eight fields 5 
no doubt this is a serious, and in some cases, an in- 
superable difficulty. For my own part, I think the 
advantages of the system, such as to countervail the 
objection where it is surmountable. 1 should find 
much greater labor and incovenience in the annual 
cultivation of more corn than necessary, and sustain 
greater loss by the fallowing of a smaller portion of 
my land. ‘There is, however, one mode of obviating 
the difficulty, which I will suggest ; at the same time 
observing that I would prefer a separation of each 
field from all the rest. If the farmer be content to 
fallow only two of the eight fields per anaum, four 
enclosures are sufficient ; as may be seen by an inspec- 
tion of the following table, where No. 1 and No. 2, 
constitute one field A without a dividing fence; No. 
3 and No. 4, another field B ; No. Sand No. 6, a third 
field ©, &c.; so that it is perfectly practicable to 
carry on a rotation requiring eight fields or subdivi- 
sions, on a farm with only four enclosures. One of 








The beam is made of a forked limb, about the size 
of a large plough beam, shaped in such a manner, 
that the back of the coulter may have a firm 
support ; the length of the beam, six feet six inches, 
and the greatest width, twelve inches. ‘The coulter 
mortice is cut about four feet from the end, to which 
the clavisse is fixed. To prevent the coulter from 
shifting to either side; the back of it is Jet into a 
groove in the lower part of the beam just below the 
mortice. This groove is faced with a strap of iron 
tu prevent the back of the coulter from wearing it. 
In the shank of the coulter, several holes are made, 
through one of which, whea the proper depth is 
decided, an iron pin (secured to the beam by a small 





chain) is put to prevent the coulter from being driven 
upward. In addition to this,a wedge, driven through 
the mortice, in front of the coulter, effectually se- 
cures it. ‘Iwo handles, fixed in the same way as 
those belonging to a shovel plough, complete the im- 
plement. Several rivets may be necessary to prevent 
the beam from splitting. 1 had forgotten to observe 
that the bottom part of the beam, where it comes in 
contact with the surface of the ground, should be 
faced with iron, and should be made as broad as the 
thickness of the stuff will allow. 

I have said that the fallowing of the second field 
may be completed by the 10th of September.  Ex- 
perience has tauglt me, that it should be completed 
by that time, as the Smut is apt to make its appear- 
ence on land broken afterwards. Before the arrival of 
this period, it is necessary to commence crossing thr 
first field ; for should this be foul at seed-time, a full 
crop need not be expected. In general, this operation 
may be effected, especially if the summer growth has 
been fed down, by double shovels, drawn by one or 
two horses, according to the nature and condition of 
the soil. That portion of the field, which was broken 
up at a very early period, will probably require the 
bar-share—It would be practicable to plough more 


these divisions may be wholly devoted to pasture be- 
fore harvest, and the half of it broken up afterwards. - 
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In the first year, No. 7 and No. 8, may be pastured 
before harvest : No. 8 to be fallowed after harvest ; 
in the second year, No. 3 anc 4 will be pastured in 
like manner—in the third year, No. 5 and No. 6, &c.&e. 
Respectfully, your’s, &c. 
THGMAS MARSHALL, 
a 0 
FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


FLAX DRESSING. 


Wuen I first promulgated the account E 
had received of the English practice of dressing 
flax, on the dry system, I published all the in- 
formation I had, merely as a subject worthy ea- 
periment by us: and with no confident persua- 
sion of its suitableness in our country, or the 
infallibility of the process. TI left, as was most 
decorous and prudent, the decision tomy agri- 
cultural fellow citizens; possessed, as they 





than one field before harvest; but it is not desiraule] 





were, of all the intelligence L had. Having 
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' the very important object. 


communicated the suhject to The Philadelphio 
Society for promoting Agriculture, that society 
took the matter up with the zeal it always evin- 
ces for the public prosperity. It must he recol- 
lected, that its views were never extended fur- 
ther than obtaining the small machines calcu- 
lated for farming families. That invented by 
Bundy, was the one whereof we had the mos! 
direct information, as fitted for our object : 
though there are several others, and probably 
some superior to it. Every effort was made 
for its importation ; but it could not be obtain. 
ed. The society procured a small machine to 
be made here. That machine is complicated, 
and not so satisfactory as was anticipated , 
though it isan ingenious piece of mechanism. 
It cost forty-five dollars. It will break, with a 
man and aboy to work it, forty pounds per 
day, of unrotted flax ; and was sufficiently 
efficient to prove the practicability of the dry 
process. 

Having heard, that in England, neither the 
machines, nor the system, received the encour- 
agement expected in the outset, I took mea- 
sures for obtaining the true state of the facts, 
concerning both the machines and the practi- 
ces. I accordingly wrote to several intelligent 
correspondents ; but have received an answer 
from one only. Mr, Holdich, who writes the 
letters whereof the following are extracts, is 
the able and we'll informed editor of the British 
Farmens JournaL—a paper of merited cele 
brity. He is ina situation to know, more than 
moct others, the gereral state of all subjects 
connected with Agriculture. I had pledged my- 
self to give what information I, from time to 
time, received ; having no desire to lean against, 
or overweeningly to cherish, any candid repre- 
sentations, either favourable or otherwise, to 
My own opinion 
of the practicability, and the highly beneficial 
uses of the machines and system, is not chang- 
ed; although I find Bundy’s machine is only 
used for small operations by gratuitous or cheap 
labour. He writes, in a letter transmitted by 
Mr. Holdich, that he has invented a large ma- 
chine, moved by steam or water power, which 
he is confident will auswer the purpose on an 
extensive scale ; and measures have been com- 
menced to obtain the advantages of it. The 
specimens scat by Mr. Holdich are irrefragable 
proofs of the superiority of this mode, over the 
old practice. But if the whole of the means 
to effect the dressing intirely, according to the 
new system, cannot be obtained; or if it be 
found, on fair experiment, that the expense for- 
bids the use of the whole of the new practice; 
such parts may be adopted, as circumstances 
permit. ‘There is no doubt of the superiority 
of steeping, over the hazardous, dilatury, and 
uncertain mode of dew rotiing. For steeped 
flax, 50 per ceat. beyond the price of that dew 
votied, has been given by a large manufacturer. 

It seems that Sir John Sinclair, most pro- 
bably taking his bias from some large manufac- 
turers, who, from the beginning, have discour- 
aged the inventors of flax machines; and re- 
luctant farmers, wedded to old customs, writers 
unfavourably to the success of the new system. 
But, intelligent, estimable, and worthy of con- 
fidence as he is, Sir John may be, as he has been, 


operated upon by the prejudices of his inform- 
ants. In the first edition of his valuable Code 
of Agriculture, he decisively condemns the 
Drill Husbandry. But, subsequently, at Mr. 
Coke’s Holkham Sheep Shearing, convinced by 
facts, and out-reasoned in argument, he, with 
becoming candor, acknowledged that he had 
neep inerror. It is to be hoped, that, in rela- 
tion to the flax dressing, he may have another 
opportunity of laudable recantation. As to 
British farming prejudices, they have long been 
proverbial. Ve know the value of our scythe 
and cradle. Yet, so obstinate are the prejudi- 
ces of British labourers, and common farmers, 
that a spirited and worthy agricultural friend 
in England, to whom I sent a complete imple- 
ment, some years ago, cannot prevail on his 
own hirelings, or his neighbouring farmers, to 
use it. It is no wonder, that more important 
implements should be reprobated. 

Sir John Sinclair, however, very justly re- 
commends steeping in preference to dew rot- 
ting ; and observes that it may be accomplish- 
ed in our climate in a shorter time, than the 
European climate permits. This has been re- 
cently proved ; and has been long known to 
me. In England, ten or fifteen days steeping 
is necessary ; but, with us, one half the time, 
and often much less, is required. Dew rotting 
is not to be regulated by human means; as it 
depends on circumstances we cannot control. 
But steeping is under our own command ; and 
can be managed, with prudence, care, and at- 
tention, according to our will, 


I am persuaded by evidericing the results of 
some experiments, that boiling the flax, either 
from the brake or swingle, will facilitate, if 
not complete, its bleaching. For household 
manufactures, (all I aimed at) soap-suds, with 
a little addition of lye, would be amply suffi- 
cient. In large establishments, steaming, and 
the use of the muriatic and oxymuriatic acids, 
whereof the muriate of potash, (a stronger al- 
kali than necessary in small concerns) is a com- 
ponent part, will, no doubt, be continued.— 
Bleaching, in this and other modes, is a business 
in England; and, most probably, Bundy’s 
bleached flax, which superseded this branch of 
the trade, was one of the objections with large 
dealers, who would not pay, in the price of the 
article, the reasonable expense of bleaching, by 
boiling precedently to spinning. ‘I’his must be 
done in small parcels; and the exact mode 
requires some experience. But when it is con- 
sidered, that one fourth more of the article is 
gained by the new process—all expense and la- 
bour in boiling, and other operations, is far 
overbalanced ; and this could be materially 
lessened in large concerns. A Farmer has 
his ashes for soap and lye, suflicient for his pur- 
poses. Bundy’s boiling and bleaching is more 
tedious and complex, than other practioners, or 
the system require. Salisbury alleges, that 
washing, faithfully, in strong suds, is sufficient. 
And, so it appears, in the report of the British 
committee of the Huuse of Commons, in rela- 
tion to the subject of Flax Machines, 

Even agricultural associations can do little ; 
unless spirited individuals, uuprejudiced and 
unappalled by discouragements, assist them. ii 
individuals will not risk the expense of Ma- 
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chines, agricultural societies, now patriotically 
numerous, should apply themselves to this ob- 
ject; than which nothing can be more worthy 
of personal exertions and pecuniary aid. There 
is no cause for discouragement forbidding to 
American enterprise and zeal, in prosecuting, 
at no formidable expense, experiments on a 
system so evidently superior to the old practice. 
The cost of a small! machine is about five gui- 
neas ; and one would serve several neighbour- 
ing farmers ; who could jointly afford even a 
much higher price, 

Bundy’s specimens are all inviting. But the 
No. 4 is in whiteness, equal to any, and superi- 
or to most bleached fabrics I have ever beheld. 
It is soft as silk ; and capable of being woven 
into the finest webs. 


I do not regret the instrumentality I have 
had in attracting the public attention to this 
subject. Although my well intentioned en- 
deavours, aided by more competent auxiliaries, 
have not been crowned with complete success, 
important benelits have already appeared ; and 
great improvements on the old mode have com- 
menced. Among them is a Brake and Scutch- 
er for steeped flax ; which promises, in its per- 
formances, to exceed any British machines. 
Notwithstanding that British prepossessions 
have been transplanted here; American genius 
may yet accomplish the perfect preparation on 
the dry system ; or, by steeping in place of dew 
rotting, and other improved operations, facili- 
tate our highly momentous pursuit. 


Whitney experienced as much mortification 
and harsh treatment, when he introduced his 
Cotton-gin, as Bundy, or any other inventors of 
machines can suffer. And yet Whitney’s in- 
vention has triumphed over all praenne— 
greatly enriched individuals,—and incomputa- 
bly increased the public wealth and prosperity. 
Aided by persevering and patriotic agricultur- 
ists ; and, it is to be hoped, by liberal and 
enlightened manufacturers, some ingenious me- 
chanist may furnish every thing we desire. No 
doubt every calculating inventor will contem- 
plate machines simple, cheap, readily repaired, 
and easily worked, for farmers. For more ex- 
tensive operations, it is not to be expected but 
that they must be more complicated and costly. 

At the request of some members of the 
Philadelphia Agricultural Society, Mr. Whit- 
ney has the subject under his consideration. 
Should he turn his attention to it, and produce 
a Flax Machine equal to his Cotton Gin, he will 
doubly entitle himself to the gratitude of bis 
country. 


Mr. Holdich’s account of Bundy’s discourage- 
ments, is truly lamentable. But he, by no 
means, deems thein objections to the principles 
of the system, or the etliciency of the practice. 
He is to make inquiries into the state of things 
in other quarters, where larger and other ma- 
chines are used ; and inform me of the result. 
He mentions Bundy’s improved machine, as 
one likely to gratify our wishes. 

{ send parts of the samples transmitted to 
me; that these who choose to inspect them, 
may judge for themselves of their quality. 

Sie RICHARD PETERS. 
Belmont, Aug. 30th, 1821. 
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Extracts from Mr. Horpvicu’s Letters—June 
6th and 7th, 1821. 

«© We have had much to do and say about the 
new process for dressing hemp and flax, which 
has certainly not met with that encouragement 
which it deserves—and even now that the mar- 
ketable stuff prepared for spinning is offered ; 
the linen manufacturers will not give a price 
for it, even according to its relative value ;— 
that is to say—being ready bleached, this saving 
ought to be allowed for; and being perfectly 
discharged of its mucilaginous parts, and strong- 
er withal, there is less waste. ‘This case re- 
sembles that of English merino woo!, for which 
the manufacturers never would give the value; 
either because the quantity offered was no object, 
or because the owners had no other market. 


All new things experience similar difficulties.) 


From the time that this new mode took its 
rise, there has been some controversy between 
the claimants to its invention; and much al- 
teration in the machinery, and modus operandi. 
It is at length brought to a most simple and ef- 
fective process; but the machines (Bundy’s) 
are worked only by children and young per- 
sons.” This he considers only fitted for Bet- 
tering houses and for the improvement of Pri- 
son discipline, converting involuntary labours 
into some certain profit, and “ affording to the 
public, a material of admirable quality.” 

As soon as I[ received your letter, | went 
over to Bundy’s manufactory to pick up such 
information as might be satisfactory to you. I 
was sorry to observe very little was doing, 
This person [ believe was the inventor of the 
effective implement which will immortalize his 
name ; but honour is likely to be the best part 
of his reward.” ‘“ He was not at home; but 
his foreman gave me the enclosed specimens ; 
and told me that the expense of bringing it into 
the white dressed state, is 6 per cent. including 
boiling and washing, which is all the bleaching 
required.” “No. 1. is the flax as it comes 
from the Brake, or Bundy. No. 2, is the same 
dressed coarsely for boiling. No. 3. is a spec: 
men, boiled and washed, having been put thre 
the Bundy again, to loosen the texture, and 
disengage the Sordes of the husk, technically 
called the baste. No. 4. is the flax perfectly 
prepared, being dressed again, ready for spin- 
ning. Itis not to be forgotten, that this process 
ebtains nearly one fourth more of good flax, 
than the dew rotting mode ; and the stuff much 
stronger. Specimens of Paper, I have seen 
made of it, almost as strong as parchment ; and 
nen of prodigious strength.” 

“ Flax with us is scarcely ever dew rotted ; 
but fied up in sheaves, (and when puiled green 
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as I have seen your farmers do theirs, which has 
been dew retted, to make it work the better. 
Your flax, when treated with dew only, and 
broke the common way, is tender and short: 
besides being half washed into tow.” 

*“ You should make pits* for steeping, where 
you can take in or let out the water by the riv 
er or creek adjoining.” 

“It is true, and very important, that flax, 
with you is spoiled by the dew rofting ; which 
you rightly call a * dangerous process.’ I have 
seen it lifted from the ground, about Piftsburg, 
quite spoiled ; and your people would do well 
to consider what I have said before, about steep- 
ing. A Jittle practice would instruct them in 
the necessary knowledge. ‘The time when itis 
enough, is determined by the feed ;—as the stalk 
becomes a little slippery; and the outer bark 
| baste) is removed bya slight rubbing. It is 
‘then taken out, and spread only for a few days.” 
[But it must be spread immediately out of the 
pitt; for if it lies in heaps, it will heat and fer- 


ment. } 
R. P. 


“ In all this there is no danger ; and you may 
know by the Irish linen you import, that it 
makes fine and beautiful cloth.” 

Mr. Coxe, (Mr. Holdich mentions) does 
more good than any body, by early implanting 
industrious habits in the families of his labour- 
ing cottagers and inferior tenantry ; in place 
of pecuniary largesses to idlers ; which encour- 
age immorality and perpetual penury, undera 
misapplication of the hallowed name of Chari- 
ty. He ‘has ordered some of the Bundtes in- 
to operation among the poor children of the 
village of Holkham ; who have broken and spun 
the flax grown in Holkham Park. It was spun 
and wove unboiled ; making excellent home- 
spun sheeting, that will last a long life. It will 
wash quite white in a short time.” 








* The pits or vats must be distant from any dwel- 
ing ; as the effluviva are not healthful. Some cover, 
with weights, must surmount the flax, whilst steeping, 
to keep it compact and fermenting. Poles with stones 
tor weights are sufficient. The pits should have clean 
and sound bottoms ; they should be 5 or 4 feet deep, 
longer than wide, and so situated as to be drained. 
To avoid packing, in large concerns, too much flax 
in one pit, the number had better be multiplied.— 
Yet I have seen a vast quantity steeping in the 
ditches of reclaimed meadows. This is called dyk- 
ing. But the flax is thus more subject to contract 
a filthy cover, and dusky colour, requiring longer 
spreading, for rains to wash off the peagoaee ‘ 

ED ee 
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COCKLE seen growing on the meshes of the 
WHEAT-EAR, 





and sappy, the sooner it is steeped the better) 
after it is rippled for the seed, and sunk in wa- 


ter for about 12 or 14 days. They know by| 


haudling, when it is enough. It is then taken, 
out of the water in the same order it was put 
in; and spread on grass land to dry ; and re- 
ceive the rains, to wash out the black stain it 
gets in dyking. When pretty dry, it is again 
tied in sheaves, and set up; and in fine weath- 
er stacked for breaking. That which Bundy 
uses is tied in sheaves as it is rippled ; and saved 
as dry as it is possible. When broke they 
Spread it in the san; or in winter fire dry it— 





J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

A farmer of considerable intelligence and 
observation, has assured me, that he has seen 
the seed of the Cockle, growing in the meshes 
of the Wheat-ear. The circumstance excited 
my surprise in no small degree, as this is con- 
trary to the general laws of vegetation. The 
cuckoo, it is said, dispossesses the hedge-spar- 
row of its nest, and appropriates it to the rear- 
ing of its own young; but, in no other instance 
‘han the present, with which I am acquainted, 


plant depend on another for sustenance, and 
the propagation of its kind. In looking over 
the Scot’s Magazine for 1778, in page 63, [ find 
an account of the cockle, which corroborates 
the above. I have copied the article entire, 
and should be glad to see it in the American 
Varmer. 
Your’s respectfully, 
BENJAMIN COLMAN. 
Spotsylvania, Va. ist Sept. 1821, 
EXTRACT. 

“There is a troublesome weed very frequent 
among corn. on light lands, called cockle. Of 
chis there are two kinds; the one blows with a 
palesred blossom, and has its seeds inclosed in 
a pod or husk. This plant is very prolifick, 
hearing a great abundance of these pods, each 
of them containing from twenty to thirty seeds, 
which are about the size of the turnip-seed, 
quite black without side, but the flour as white 
as that of wheat. The other species of the 
cockle bears a seed rather smaller than the for- 
mer, and possesses a very peculiar method of 
vegetation, being found within the wheat-ear, 
one side of which has its chests filled with 
wheat, and the other with this weed, which 
from hence has obtained, among the husband- 
men, the significant appellation of ear-cockle. 
This, though far from being so common as the 
first mentioned species, I have frequently seen, 
and is thought, among the farmers, to be occa- 
sioned by bad husbandry, whereby the land is 
exhausted of its nutritious qualities, and so far 
deprived of its strength, as to be prevented 
from bringing the wheat to perfection, as this 
kind of cockle is never found on ground pro- 
perly managed. As the extraordinary produc- 
tion of this vegetable seems to be wholly differ- 
ent from every other kind of plant, and strong- 
ly to militate in favour of the doctrine of egui- 
vocal generation, now generally exploded, | 
have sent you this account of it, hoping that 
some of your ingenious correspondents, who 
are skilled in natural history, will favour us 
with their opinion on this subject.” 

—_i——— 

From the Hillsborough Recorder, N. Garolina. 

Received by us for re-publication from our respected cor- 
respondent, John Scott, esq. with the remark, that the 
“ West Cane Creek Society” has been in operation 
for several years, and contributed very much te im- 
prove the Husbandry of that section of the country. 
We have ourselves frequently noticed and admired 
the beautiful state in which we have seen the Stocks 
of fruit trees left after the appl cation of White Was}: 
or Soft Soap. Evit. Farmer. 


EFFECTS OF LIME ON APPLE TREES, 


Communicated to the West Cane Creek Agri- 
cultural Society, by Benjamin Vestel, an 
honorary member of Chatham county. 

In the spring 1819, I planted one hundred 
apple trees, of a verv indifferent and unthrifty 
growth ; they were knotty, and inclined much 
to growing of sprouts from the body and roots, 
insomuch that I began to despair of their bein 
worth cultivating. However, in the spring at 
1820, I cleared the roots and bodies of sprouts, 


which were in abundance; then cut off the 
tops of the trees, and grafted, which of course 
gave them a greater disposition to sprout; in 





except in the case of the Misletoe, does one 


consequence of which the grafts grew but little 
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tuat season, wnd the sprouts came out from they is shilelah, but thea every ove that has the 
roots and bodies in abundance. In the fall of} ase of his eyes, can see it ; and we all know 
1S2Q, [sprouted and trimmed them clean ; then| that it is merely intended to administer a little 
took lime and made a white wash, and there-| eentle correction, to any one that may happen 
with limed the trees from the graft down tel to spit in his face, or tramp upon his toes with 
the root; except afew of them, which t Ieft!4 malicious intention: but he has no disposi- 
unlimed to prove the experiment. ‘These few |tion to murder! 
remain rough, sprouty and unthrifty; while], stitetto—he carefully conceals it, with a mur- 
those that were !imed have cast off their rough! derous intent, and a mortal wound is often in- 
ccats of bark, have but little disposition te) dicted, before the victim is apprised of his dan- 
growing of sprouts, and .are now thrifty and ger. From what I have set forth, you may 
growing trees. This so fully convinces me of] perceive, that | would have the publick in gene- 
the good effect of lime on apple trees, that I}ral, and Mr. Buckner in particular, to know, 
that it hurts an Trishman’s sensthility, to have 
the use of that most vile machine, called a stil. 
etlo, attributed to him, and, that 1 remain 
their very obedient servant, 


PADDY O’RORK, 


recommend it without hesitation. 
Sth mo. 1! th. 1821. 


a 0 
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At the ludicrous and ill-disguised resentment of 
Paddy O’Rork, even the object of it may smile. We 
publish this effusion of wounded feelings very cheer- 
fully, because of its playfulness, and of our high 
respect for the magnanimous sons of “ the Emerald 


Isie.”’ Editor, 
* Manure, like the Stiletto of an Irishman, never misses 
frre.’ R. B. Buckner. 


Battimore, August, 1821. 
Sir, 

I am extremely sorry to trouble you on 
this occasion, but I feel my Llood a little warm- 
er than usual, on account of what I would cal! 
alittle bit of a reflection cast on the character 
of my countrymen ; not that [ think any harm 
was intended, for [ really believe it was meant 
asa compliment, but for fear that those who 
may be as ignorant of the subject, as the writer 
whom I shall presently name, might get it inte 
their noddles, that the Zrish generally use 
stifettos!! God preserve us from sach ugly, 
villainous, cowardly, venemous, unmanly, treach 
erous, sharp-pointed, murderous weapons! |} 
tink any man that even carries such an instru- 
ment of destruction, should be confined in the 
penitentiary for @ thousand years, and after 
wards be hanged without the benefit of clergy. 

I suppose, by thistime, you wish to know 
what I want to be at; why then I will tell you: 
I allude to a publication in your paper ot the 
J2th of last July, on the subject of  Manuring 
the cultivation of wheat, &c.” by Mr. R. B- 
Buckner; which, by the by, I think a very 
good publication—wherein he uses a great ma- 
hy approps fate adages ; and, amongst the rest, 
whea speaking about manuring, he takes the 
fiberty to say, “ Manare, like the stiletto of an 
drishman, never misses fire’? !! Did ever man, 
woman, or child, hear of an Irishman using a 
stiletto before 2 However, as | am still of 
opinion, that the gentleman meant tégécompli- 
ment my countrymen, I feel mysélf’ under 
particular obligations to him, and he may be as- 
sured, that [have no wish to quarrel with him. 
But | think he was not safliciently acquainted 
with the subject; or that his mind had been 
wandering over those outlandish countries, 
where they have so much refined upon the art 
of killing, as to employ the stiletto, and, by a 
sad mistake, he imagined it to be in the hand of 
an Irishman. For, I think Mr. Buckner meant 
to say, that “an Irishman’s shilelah never 
missed fire.”” Paddy, to be sure, often carries 
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at a time. 





Not so with him who carries 


Mr. J. S. Sicinner. 
— a 
THE DAIRY EXPERIMENT. 


Morning’s milk commonly yields some hun- 
dredths more cream than the evening’s at the 
That milked at noon fur- 
nishes the least; it would therefore be of ad- 
vantage, in making butter and cheese, to em- 
ploy the morning’s milk, and to keep the even- 
ing’s for domestic use, 
singular phenomenon is observed, that the milk 
obtained from one and the saine milking differs 
considerably in quality ; that, contrary to what 
might be expected, the milk first extracted is 
not the best, but that which is obtained last 
contains invariably the largest portion of cream. 
A meal’s milk of one cow, milked into five ves- 
sels of the same size, and then separately ex- 
amined, gave results as follow : 


No. | gave cream of 5 per cent. 


same temperature. 


In milking cows this 


Every regular Dairyman knows, that the last 
drawn milk, called strippings, is by far the 
richest ; but perhaps the gradation of richness, 
from the first milking to the last, was vot be- 
fore so accurately tried. 

Freeman’s Journal. 


D0 Oo>——- 
ON DRYING PEACHES. 


Vo the Editor of the American Farmer, 
Dear Sin—I have lived in various parts of the 
world, and I never in any place saw peaches dried as| 7 : ; 
my neighbours do them here.—I reaily think that if ae 75 ane Cpe ns Pt Ren en ag 
sume of the good honse-wives in the lower counties} > —Herrings, 5? a 57 al : a ry anide Ubes 
of Maryland, understood the manner they would neve r{ Sets Per bushel—Ground “lum 
pursue the old plan any more. 
the method which an old Quaker woman generally 

ursucs, Which for despatch surpasses every thing in : 
P ’ P FA oe pa = night ter Mees, 124 cts per doz ~Cheese, 8 a lu cts per pound 
peach time, she scalds irom five to ten bushels—they |—Tar $2—Turpentine, soft, ee ~ yey ae 
are put ina large tub, and a bushel or two scalde.. Pitch 2a 2 25—Rosin, common, 3 ats a F 1 
Then they are split open—if very large |S), 25 cents—Spirits Turpentine, 33 cents per gal. 
they must be quartered : next morning she sets them ——s hed 
out very carefuily, though expeditiously, by placin |* 6—good Tobaccves are in demand at an advance 
them as close as possible with the rind downwarii- 
In good weather they will dry in thre- days, and b ——s 


the whole neighbourhood. 


for the method of these people—Ist. there is a great 
saving of time, and time you know is money-~2nd— 
the peaches dry in’ a much shorter time by being 
scalded, and of course the chance of loss is much less 
as they are not exposed to the vicisitudes of the 
weather so long—3d—they retain more flavour, and 
4th, a much greater quantity can be cured, than in 
the usual way. My gvod old neighbour, above men- 
tioned, cures when peaches are plenty, upwards of ten 
bushels in the season—and she can get all her neces- 
saries of life with the proceeds, and this without ever 
interfering with the other domestic concerns. Should 
any of the down be left on the peaches, it can be easi- 
ly gotten off, by rubbing them in warm water, before 
they are used. Now as you gentlemen Farmers, are 
progessing so rapidly in the art of Agriculture, I think 
it behoves all wives to keep pace with their husbands 
—And sir, if you think the above, worthy a place in 
your valuable paper, | will at some leisure time give 
you a short essay on soap making. 

Very truly, your’s, 

HARRIET HOMESPUN. 


Loudoun, September 12th, 1821. 
Joha S. Skinner, Esq. 


P. S. I think there could be an improvement made 
on my neighbour’s plan of scalding, by dipping a bas- 
ket of peaches in a pot of boiling water, as the East- 
ern shore-men do oysters—they should be kept in from 
une to three minutes, according to the ripeness of the 
fruit. H.H. 
It will always give the Editor pleasure to hear from 
Mrs. Homespun—but this she knows very well. 


TES FAR MTR. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, SEPT. 21, 1821. 














The Editor acknowledges with much pleasure, the 
receipt of a communication from the Hon. ‘I Picker- 
ng,on “ The feliing of trees for timber’”—but ail 
arrangements had been previously made with the 
printer for the next number of the Farmer, The very 
striking remarks and tacts contained in the letter from 
Mr P.—as well as others mentioned rencently to the 
Editor by another judicious and distinguished farmer 
of Massachusetts — all go to show the great importance 
of the subject, and the necessity which exists for 
giving it a more thorough, patient and practical 
examination, than it has hitherto undergone. 


== 
PRICES CURRENT. 


Flour from the wagons, $5 59—Whiskey from dq 
7 cts. exclusive of bbl--Wheat, white, $1 10 to 1 15— 
Red, do. $105 a $l 10—Corn 53a 51-Vats, 25-Rye, 40 
—Hay, pr ton $12 a $t4--Straw do. H8—Live Cattle, 
35 a 6 50—Codfisb, per quintal, wholesale, $3, re‘ail 
3 50 a $4—N. E. Beans pr bushel $1 124—do. Pras, 
7>* cts—Plaster in stone $4 pr ton—do, ground, $1 574 
prbarrel, 33 cts. per bushel, $8 per ton—Americsa 
White Lead, $12 5u—Ground do. 13 a 14—Linseed 


60--Cadiz, 5C a 35--Turk’s Island, 75--Beef, prime ps 


I will relate to you 8 a 10 cte—Hams, 10 a 12 cts—Middlings, 1) cts— 


Butter, 25 a 374 cents—Peas, 50 cents per bushel— 


Maryland Tobacco—sales have been made from $9 


price, $150 to $2 per cwt. No sales of Virginia. 














much sweeter, which is the great object in curiny lal : bs 
them. Here, Mr. Bditor, are several good reasuns,| PUBLISHED BY JOHN S, SKINNER. 
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